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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

BACK TO THE MACHINE-SHOP 

Dear Poetry: Some gigantic figure has flung innumer- 
able brick-shaped factories on the outskirts of Jersey City, 
Newark and Elizabeth, and along the Hackensack river. 
They are like big black bugs, and crawl into the green 
fields. Arrogant and determined, they look down on the 
modest little farm-houses. 

I work in one of these four walls alongside of Larsens, 
Carlsens and Augustsens, all patriotic Americans from 
Stockholm and the fjords. All around us are little farms; 
and it is not an unusual sight to see a factory, usually a 
machine-shop, grow up over-night between rows of corn, 
or a tall chimney near an acre of beans. And a lot of 
goats promenade under our windows with big hanging 
udders. 

I am glad I have got back to the machine-shop. Here is 
where the pulse of our times beats strongest and clearest. 
This is the place that furnishes an answer to all our ques- 
tions. All we have, all we create, all we plan, must here- 
after have its beginning here. 

These queer and noisy places feed us and clothe us and 
house us, and compel us to think along certain tracks. 

The next father of Christ can't be a carpenter — he must 
come out of the machine-shop. So I would say to all am- 
bitious fathers: "Get into a machine-shop or you are out 
of the running." 

This reminds me of what I wanted to say to the boys 
from the U. of C. They are lucky to study at a university, 
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but I hope they will not write anything after leaving it, 
but get a job in a machine-shop. They must run a lathe 
or a milling-machine, and watch some Carlsen caress a 
tool-steel point and call it "a peach." 

William Saphier 

NOTES 

Mr. Vachel Lindsay, of Springfield, Illinois, whose latest book 
of verse was The Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems (Macmil- 
lan Co. — 1916), has been at work, during the past year, chiefly on 
The Golden Book of Springfield, which, as the editor understands 
it, will be chiefly prose, with poems by way of incidental interludes. 
China, whose massive weight and persistent strength are expressed 
in this latest poem, has been a favorite subject of the poet's thought 
for years — a subject suggested perhaps partly by the long residence 
in China of his sister Mrs. Wakefield, the wife of the distinguished 
medical missionary. 

Miss Zoe Akins, of St Louis, whom our readers will remember, 
is the author of Interpretations (Mitchell Kennerley), and of various 
plays in verse and prose which have been successfully produced by 
the Washington Square Players and other companies. Since Mark 
Twain wrote his prose epic Life on the Mississippi, the "Great 
River" has been too much neglected by the poets of the Middle West, 
and it is appropriate that its beauty and grandeur should appeal to 
the imagination of a poet whose life has been spent in the great city 
which rises at the confluence of the two great streams that flow 
together to the Gulf. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert (Mrs. Otto S.), of Moline, Illinois, is also 
familiar to our readers. Her present poems celebrate the beauty 
of Glacier Park. Mrs. Seiffert, under the pseudonym of Elijah Hay, 
was one of the three poets represented in the Spectrist Number of 
Others, the other two being her friend Witter Bynner and her 
Davenport neighbor Arthur Davison Ficke. 

Jean Starr Untermeyer (Mrs. Louis U.), of New York, and 
Antoinette de Coursey Patterson (Mrs. T. de Hoge P.), of Phila- 
delphia, have also appeared before in Poetry. Also Mr. and Mrs. 
William Zorach, of New York, of whom the former is better known, 
perhaps as a painter than a poet. 
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